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PREFACE 


Tue object of this little book is to bring help, if 
it may be, to some at least of those who, as a not 
inconsiderable experience has led me to believe, 
find themselves without any living religion or 
definite religious habits, owing largely to the 
absence in their lives of any religious guidance 
or influence. 

If, among the more highly educated classes to- 
day, there exists a new and real interest and belief 
in the value of religion, there is also a disinclina- 
tion to dogmatise, or to insist on religious prac- 
tices. Moreover, there are very many who, while 
unable to read or judge for themselves concern- 
ing the modern developments of religious thought 
(developments which are often responsible for 
the hesitation of the better educated and more 
thoughtful classes of society to attempt to in- 
fluence those under their authority), have yet 
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been sufficiently touched by certain sides of 
modern movements to imagine that religious 
faith and practice are outworn and old-fashioned. 

It is in the hope that these pages may appeal 
to some of those who, while trying, on the whole, 
to live good and honest lives, are yet losing the 
inestimable benefit and help which only the 
possession of a living religion can give, that I 
venture to publish them. 

The book has been written from the point of 
view of a member of the English Church, and 
Chapters IV and V will probably not be of much 
assistance to members of other churches, but it 
is hoped that there may be something helpful 
in the book for these also. 

I should wish here to acknowledge the con- 
sideration which I have received from my pub- 
lishers, and also the help and advice which my 
husband has given me, not only in technica 
ways, but in others less easily defined, without 
which this little book would probably not have 
been written. 


ELEANOR T. WEBB. 
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THE GOODLY PEARL: 
A PLEA FOR RELIGION 


CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF RELIGION 


Wuat exactly do we mean by Religion? And 
how many are there of us who in the midst of 
busy days, filled with the necessary work of our 
lives, really give any serious thought to Re- 
ligion? And if we sometimes do stop to 
think on the subject, are not very many of us 
inclined to say that Religion means a set of 
observances and outward practices, which some 
of the leisured classes of society follow, and 
which most of them seem to think desirable 
that the so-called lower classes should main- 
tain, such as church-going, Sunday-keeping, and 
family prayers ? 

The present writer once asked a nice girl 
in domestic service, brought up in a good and 
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most respectable home and very clever and 
thorough in the discharge of her duties, but 
who never cared for any religious occupations, 
what she herself meant by Religion. And the 
girl’s answer was: “TI think it is the way a 
person lives.” Now the Founder of our re- 
ligion, Christ Jesus, once said something that 
sounded very much the same when He taught 
His disciples that a tree is known by its fruits, 
and that the true brother, sister, or mother of 
the Lord is he that does the will of God. 

And yet that girl’s answer really meant 
something utterly different from what Christ 
meant. She meant that if a man or woman was 
honest, truthful, sober, industrious, and kind, 
he or she was religious enough. In fact, she 
confounded morality and religion. And later 
in her life that girl found that without religion 
the temptation to err from strict morality was 
too strong for her to withstand. Religious 
people often fail in morality, but they know 
what repentance is; this girl was still confused 
in mind, and began, not to seek for repentance 
and religion, but to question her former standard 
of morality. What was it, then, that Christ 
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meant that was so utterly different from what 
that girl meant ? 

No doubt He too meant that the life of His 
followers would show forth fruits such asmorality 
demands : honesty, sobriety, truthfulness, kind- 
ness—He meant all that, but He meant much 
more. The Christian must be seeking and 
striving to do the will of God. And it is just 
there that we touch the keynote of religion. 
There is no real religion apart from the desire 
and longing to know God and to do His will. 
Religion is the Desire for God. The Psalmist 
knew what religion meant: “ My soul is athirst 
for God, yea, even for the living God; when 
shall I come to appear before the presence 
of God?” St. Paul knew what religion meant 
when he wrote that he counted all things but 
loss that he might win Christ, or when, at the 
end of his life, in prison and awaiting his last 
trial, he could say, “ Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.” ‘That brave English- 
man, General Gordon, knew what real religious 
faith meant when, shut up with but a small 
English force in Khartoum, and facing death at 
the hands of the Arabs, he wrote to his sister in 
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what he said was probably (as it proved to be) 
the last letter he would write her: “ However, 
God rules all, and, as He will rule to His glory 
and our welfare, His will be done” ; and added 
a postscript, “I am quite happy, thank God.” 

These men were human beings like ourselves, 
even if they are among the world’s saints. But 
do not we all in our own turn, at some time or 
other, know at least what religious feeling is? 
Do we not sometimes feel that our soul also is 
athirst for something that this world cannot give, 
yea, even for the living God ? 

Now, if this desire to know God and to do His 
will, this desire for God, is true religion, is 
there any necessary connection between it and 
religious observances ? 

Could not one be very religious without 
any outward practices, and might not many 
people practise religious observances outwardly, 
and yet have very little real desire and longing 
for God? ‘The answer to both these questions 
would be “ Yes.” But yet there is a very close 
connection between religion and religious ob- 
servances, as the word itself teaches us, for 
the word “ religion” comes from a Latin word 
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meaning to bind by rules. But the desire to 
bind oneself by rules in religion comes from this 
inner and spiritual feeling to which we give the 
word Religion. Some people are wont to say: 
“JT don’t hold with going to church, or too 
much religion.” And a great many of us are 
apt to feel that if we have no real active desire 
to seck God in churchgoing or in prayer it is 
mere empty mockery to go to church; while 
often we hear it said: “So-and-so goes to 
church, and even to the Holy Communion, but — 
he is none the better for going, and no better 
than his neighbour who does neither.” 

Some years ago, if anyone spoke like this, 
others were apt to be shocked, and indeed few 
people used to question the rightness of outward 
religious observances. But times have changed, 
and though people’s outward lives are not less 
morally good, their religious practices and 
opinions have altered. A good deal that was 
taken for granted as to the way in which the 
Bible was written, or as to the meaning of the 
Creeds—as, for instance, the words in the Atha- 
nasian Creed about “ Everlasting Fire””—is not 
now understood in the same way by many 
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earnest Christians and regular churchgoers. And, 
for good or for evil, those in authority, parents 
and teachers, have become less ready to insist 
on young people observing religious practices. 
Sunday, from having been no doubt often made 
over-burdensome, is now often only differentiated 
from week-days by being given up to amuse- 
ments. ‘Thus a great many people have come 
to feel themselves relieved from what seem 
irksome duties in the way of churchgoing and 
the like; and if their religion was no more 
than these religious observances, they may very 
well feel with the girl quoted above that it is 
“how you live” that alone matters, and not 
whether you go to church, say your prayers, or 
read the Bible. 

Many, moreover, will say: “Well, I don’t 
believe all you are told in church, and I think it 
is more honest not to go.” And so for a great 
many people nowadays religion seems to have 
dropped out with the lessening of religious 
observances, and to have no place in their lives, 

But if to-morrow all the churches and places 
of worship in the country were shut up, all the 
Bibles confiscated, and all public prayers for- 
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bidden, would religion die? No; because— 
and we here come back to what we said before— 
outward religious observances are not religion, 
but only signs of religion and means to religion ; 
religion is something more than this; it is the 
desire to know God and to do His will. 

Religion is like the pearl which is enclosed in 
the oyster-shell. The shell is not the pearl, and 
is in itself of little value apart from it; yet it 
is of infinite value to the pearl, and the pearl 
itself would almost always perish were the shell, 
which protects it and allows it freedom, space, 
and safety in which to grow, to be broken or 
torn away. 

Some people undoubtedly are born with a 
stronger religious nature than others, and God, 
doubtless, Who made man, will demand more 
of him to whom much is given; but there is 
no human being who, sometime, somewhere, 
somehow, has not felt, even if not understanding 
what he felt, the longing after God, after some- 
thing good and holy, something better and 
stronger than himself. This universal power 
of recognising and of desiring what is good 
rather than just our own pleasure or profit, and 
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this universal tendency to grow weary sometimes 
of all that the outward world can give, we point 
to as a proof that outside ourselves is the per- 
fectly Good and Holy Spirit that our human 
spirits sometimes feebly, sometimes strongly, 
sometimes alas! not at all, desire. But some- 
times we all feel this longing. And in this 
terrible war, which lies like a burden on all our 
hearts, God may be calling to us, reminding us 
of our need of Him. When we lose those we 
love—and alas! how many hearts just now are 
being bereaved of husbands, brothers, sons— 
we all feel the need of a comfort this world 
cannot give. Or again the need_of God and the 
desire for Him will come to some suddenly when 
they feel unable to help or guide some one they 
care for; or it will come when wrong-doing has 
brought its punishment and our friends con- 
demn and shun us; or again it will come when 
physical pain and weariness seem unbearable; 
or yet again it will come sometimes when selfish 
pleasure and self-indulgence begin to stale and 
we grow weary and dissatisfied. But somehow or 
at some time for everyone the call of religion will 
come—God will bring the human being He has 
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made to desire Him. For that let us thank 
God. The desire that man feels for God is the 
answer which the heart of man makes to God’s 
great, all-holy, all-loving desire for each human 
heart. A clergyman and poet who lived three 
hundred years ago, George Herbert, wrote of 
God’s desire for our love in a very beautiful 
little poem : 


When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
“Tet us,” said He, “pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches which disperséd lie 

Contract into a span.” 


So strength first made a way: 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, 
pleasure ; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all His treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


“For if I should,” said He, 
“ Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature ; 
So both would losers be. 


“Vet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich, and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast.” 
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And St. Augustine, Bishop of a town in Africa 
called Hippo, who died 431 a.p. (his name is in 
our Prayer Book against the date of August 
28th), a man who struggled hard to find God in 
Christ, and became a great saint, expressed the 
real meaning of religion—man’s desire for God— 
_ when he said: 

“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart findeth no rest until it rest in Thee.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE SAFEGUARDS OF RELIGION 
(1) Prayer 


Wuart is Prayer? Why do we pray? Is it 
just in order that we may ask God for what we 
want for our souls and bodies? That we may 
ask Him to spare us some trouble, or grant us 
some blessing? Not in the first place. Prayer 
is intimately connected with true religion; in 
fact, since religion is the desire to know God 
and to do His will, prayer is the spontaneous 
cry of the soul to God, and for God, just as the 
infant’s cry is its natural, unconscious call for its 
mother. It is the effort of the soul after com- 
munion with God. The Psalms are full of such 
cries of man to God, such prayers of the soul to 
God. Sometimes when trouble comes upon us 
we become conscious of how little we have cared 
for the things of God, how much we have trusted 
for satisfaction to mere worldly happiness, how 


careless we have really been in our efforts to do 
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right. ‘Then we feel the need of God’s forgive- 
ness as the Psalmist did when he wrote: “‘ Have 
mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great good- 
ness, according to the multitude of Thy mercies 
do away mine offences. . . . Make me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me; cast me not away from Thy presence, and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me.” 

Or, again, there may come times to us, as there 
~ came to Christ on the Cross, when we feel for- 
saken by everyone, even by God, when every- 
thing seems dull and gloomy, and neither the 
happiness of this world’s friendships nor the 
sense of God’s nearness brings any relief. That 
is what the writer of Psalm lxxxviii., for instance, 
felt. ‘ My soul is full of trouble, and my life 
draweth nigh unto hell. ...1 am so fast in 
prison that I cannot get forth. . . . Lord, why 
abhorrest Thou my soul, and hidest Thou Thy 
face from met. 3.2” 

Then there are cries of thankfulness, like the 
second part of Ps, xxii., beginning at verse 22, 
where the writer, who has been suffering from 
this sense of desolation and has been pleading 
with God, suddenly receives comfort and hope 
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and bursts into triumphant praise and thanks to 
God—or Ps. cviii: “ I will give thanks unto Thee, 
O Lord, among the people; I will sing praises 
unto Thee among the nations. For Thy mercy 
is greater than the heavens, and Thy truth 
reacheth unto the clouds.” And the prayers 
for strength and guidance: “ Oh, set me upon 
the rock that is higher than I; for Thou hast 
been my hope and a strong tower for me 
against the enemy” (Ps. lxi. 3), or “ Lead me, 
O Lord, in Thy righteousness, because of 
mine enemies; make Thy way plain before 
my face” (Ps. v. 8), and “ For Thou art my 
strong rock and my castle; be Thou also my 
guide, and lead me for Thy name’s sake” 
(xxxi. 4). There is nothing written in the 
world so full of the intimate language of the 
human soul towards God as the Book of Psalms. 

But if we are (too many of us) conscious that 
we seldom feel the need of God, and that such 
words as the Psalmist’s are too intense to find 
an echo in our hearts, is there any use in our 
making a practice of “saying our prayers” ? 
“ Saying prayers” we know is not real prayer, 
and a mere hurried repetition of familiar prayers 
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is not accompanied with any feeling of longing 
after God, or any comfort from the effort to lift 
oursoultoHim. And if saying prayers becomes 
just a formal duty which brings us no more com- 
fort than repeating a charm for good luck might 
do, then those of us who lead busy lives and 
have to get up early and dress quickly, and are 
tired at night and anxious to get quickly to 
sleep, are likely enough to drop the habit of 
saying our prayers. 

So in thinking about prayer there are two 
points to consider: first, whether saying our 
prayers even when we have little or no desire or 
longing to pray is any good, any help, to us ; and, 
secondly, how we are to try and prevent our 
prayers from becoming dead, how we are to try 
and make them a real lifting of our soul to God. 
And in addition there is a third question in 
reference to prayer which often arises and 
sometimes perplexes us—how far, and in what 
way, are we to expect answers to our 
prayers ? 

(1) First, then, why should we pray when we 
have no instinctive desire to do so? Here we 
may be helped by thinking of human relation- 
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ships. Often a son or daughter who has left 
home and lost touch with his or her parents 
falls into desperate trouble, and then, like the 
prodigal son in the story, turns at last to the 
father or mother for help. It may be the 
parents are ready to receive their child; but 
what if it is too late? What if the child cannot 
so much as find where the parents are now 
living ? And even if he succeeds, it is almost 
impossible to go back and to recover the lost 
ground and restore the relations that existed 
before these years of estrangement had severed 
somany ties. Love may still exist in the parents’ 
hearts, they may be ready—and God our Father 
in heaven is ever ready—to welcome and help 
the returning child, but the child cannot 
without long efforts and struggle readjust his 
life to theirs. So surely is it- with us in our 
relation towards God. If, when there shall 
arise in our lives a sense of our real need of 
Him, and we be compelled to cry, “ O God, help 
me,” we may hope to find God, we must not lose 
touch with Him, we must try daily to keep in 
communion with God by prayer. And, more- 
over, the daily practice of prayer—of trying 
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really to pray, and not only repeat prayers—is a 
great help towards keeping religion alive in us. 
The very act of stopping to kneel down, if but 
for a minute, reminds us that the things that are 
not seen are real, 

(z) And this brings us to the second question. 
How are we to try and prevent our prayers 
from becoming formal and a mere “ saying of our 
prayers” ? Every now and then, as during this 
terrible war, we do feel a real desire to prostrate 
ourselves before God and to implore His mercy, 
and to ask for His help to live not only for this 
world. But these times pass, and we find we 
just hurry through our prayers with little 
attention and no consciousness of having, as 
it were, withdrawn ourselves just for a brief 
space to be apart with God. 

If we would avoid this we must make an 
effort—let us remember that. It is not neces- 
Sary to give more time to our prayers, and 
some of us who must rise early and be early at 
work could not even manage to do so. But we 
can all give just two minutes when we get up 
and two minutes before getting into bed; and 
two minutes is time enough in which to feel God 
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near us in prayer. Let us, when'we kneel down, 
try as it were to collect ourselves, to remember 
that God is awaiting our approach to Him, and 
that in the midst of business and toil, of sorrow 
and trouble, of pleasure and amusement, God 
is the one great unchanging reality, in Whom 
we live, without Whom man has nothing. Then, 
having done this in the morning, we might say 
the prayer that is printed in our Prayer Book as 
the fourth of the Collects at the end of the 
Communion Service: “Prevent us (that is, 
“go before,’ or ‘ guide’ us), O Lord, in all our 
doings with Thy most gracious favour, and 
further us (that is, follow after and accompany 
us also) with Thy continual help; that in all our 
works begun, continued, and ended in Thee, we 
may glorify Thy Holy Name (that is, in all our 
daily work and relaxations, in’ our familiar 
duties as well as in new undertakings, may we 
have God with us and act as He wills), and 
finally by Thy mercy obtain everlasting life; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” Or we 
might pray the Collect for the Fourth Sunday 
after Easter or for the Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity. It is a help to learn one or two of 
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these Collects by heart. Or sometimes the 
General Thanksgiving might seem to come 
naturally, or the last prayer before the “‘ Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” in the Services for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, called “ A Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom,” or the third Collect (for 
Grace) which comes in the middle of Morning 
Service before the first hymn is sung. Some- 
times we may prefer to use words of our own; 
and if we find the prayer we use is becoming 
over familiar, and that we seem to lose its mean- 
ing, we can for a time use another less familiar 
one. It is not uninteresting to take our Prayer 
Book, read through several of the Collects for 
Sundays printed before each Sunday’s Epistle 
and Gospel, and choose a new one for our 
"morning prayer. 

And after the Collect, or whatever short prayer 
we use, we can always pray the Lord’s Prayer ; or 
sometimes indeed the Lord’s Prayer alone may 
seem to say all we need to say. 

_ “Our Father ”—that reminds us that we are 
called to live as children of God, and to treat all 
men as our brothers, since all are His children— 
“Hallowed be Thy Name”—that is, Thy 
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Nature or Character—we pray that we may 
love and desire and reverence all that is god- 
like, all that is holy and beautiful—‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy Will be done”—that 
is, may we help to spread in the world all that 
belongs to the reign and rule of God, order, 
justice, unselfishness, and may God’s will be 
done by us and in us here “ on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

At night again two minutes would give us 
ample time to collect our thoughts, and to pray 
one short prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
prayer might be the Collect from the Evening 
Service beginning “ Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord,” or a prayer in our own 
words for forgiveness and help to do better, or 
for those we love; or sometimes it might be 
the twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, therefore can I lack nothing.” As 
we said before, we shall find it a help probably 
not always to use the same prayer, while at 
times some special cause will surely make us 
use words of our own in our approach to 
God. But no one in whose heart religion 
is alive, or who desires that it shall be alive 
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in him, will neglect prayer or neglect to pray 
regularly. 

Prayer, then, is the human soul’s natural ex- 
pression of itself to God, in its desire to know 
and love God. ‘Therefore we pray naturally and 
necessarily in the first place for spiritual bless- 
ings. We ask to love God more and to be 
taught to do His Will, to serve Him better, to 
be more closely followers of Jesus Christ, to 
love as He loved and to forgive as He forgave ; 
and we pray naturally for pardon for our failures 
in these ways. And the Lerd’s Prayer—the 
pattern prayer which Christ gave His disciples 
when they asked Him “Teach us to pray,”— 
shows us that thisisso. In it we pray for the 
honouring and loving upon earth of all that God 
is and loves, for the spreading on earth of His 
kingdom of righteousness, for the submission of 
ourselves to do in all things His will for us—all 
this we pray for before we pray for the satisfying 
of any earthly wants: “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

(3) And so we come to the third question 
which we have to consider in regard to prayer: 
viz. how far and in what manner may we look 
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for direct answers to our prayers, and how far, 
indeed, are we even right to pray God for wholly 
earthly blessings ? 

We all of us probably have at some time or 
other wanted something—some earthly good— 
very badly, and made it a subject of prayer ; 
and some of us perhaps have wondered, why, if 
God exists and hears us pray, our request has, 
maybe, remained apparently unanswered. 

In the first place, then, we may be sure that 
all earnest prayer to God for spiritual blessings, 
for repentance, for strength to do right, for 
increase of love towards Him, is answered. 
That does not mean that, having prayed not to 
yield again to a special temptation, we never 
shall fall again; still less does it mean that all 
we have to do is to pray to be delivered and 
then go happily into the situation which involves 
temptation, sure that we shall not again yield 
to it. No: when we pray not to sin again in a 
particular way (not, shall we say, to talk un- 
kindly of others again, or not to be vain and 
frivolous and absorbed in mere amusements), 
we cannot be really praying unless we are really 
desirous of willing God’s will more than our own 
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pleasure; and only in so far as we are really 
struggling against temptation are our prayers 
real, and only so far do they bring God’s answer 
of strength and grace. The hardest thing of all 
in our religious life and in our prayers is the 
struggle to pay the price of what we pray for, 
to conquer our natural shrinking from the 
effort involved in really trying not to do what 
we ask for help not to do, or in doing what we 
dislike to do, and what we ask for help to do. 
Often we want in a way to be good, want to be 
religious, to feel that God is near us and pleased 
with us, while at the same time we do not want 
to make any struggle or any sacrifice of our- 
selves. But we cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Only if we are in earnest will our prayers be 
earnest, and never fail to receive God’s gracious 
answer. 

But what about prayers for earthly blessings ? 
For instance, when we pray for the recovery of a 
sick friend, or the deliverance from some earthly 
trouble, or the granting of some worldly good, 
may we expect that God will grant our prayer if 
we pray with faith? S. James, writing to his 
Christian converts (chap. iv. of S. James’ Epistle, 
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verses 14-19), seems to say that we may. And 
we remember the passage in the Gospel (S. Matt. 
xxi. 18-22), when Christ, having cursed the 
barren fig-tree, and His disciples having found 
it later withered away, He said to them, “ All 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believing 
ye shall receive,” and that greater things than the 
withering of the fig-tree would follow the prayer 
of faith, so that a man might say toa mountain, 
“¢ Be thou removed into the sea,” and it would 
be done. With this and some other similar 
passages in view may we believe that God will 
grant any prayer we make in faith? ‘The answer 
to this question seems clear if we take into con- 
sideration all that bears on the subject in the 
New Testament ; and the answer would surely 
be this: that God will indeed answer and grant 
any prayer prayed as Christ taught us to pray, 
but that that does not mean that He will give 
us any earthly blessing we pray for, nor that He 
will work what is usually meant by a miracle in 
answer to our prayer. 

“ With men it is impossible, but not with 
God, for with God all things are possible” 
(Mark x. 27); but, so far as we know, God, 
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Who taught us by His Son to pray for earthly 
blessings with the condition that “ God’s will 
be done,” does not will to interfere with the 
laws of the physical universe or enable men to 
do so in answer to prayer, and therefore, while we 
know that in accordance with the laws of God’s 
universe a mountain may rise or an island 
disappear in a volcanic eruption, we do not 
believe that when any man said to a mountain 
“ Remove,” it would remove, however great his 
faith that God would enable him to work this 
miracle. We believe that Christ was speaking, 
as we, and perhaps more especially Eastern 
people, often speak, with emphasis and allegory, 
and using words which His hearers would have 
understood in that sense only and not literally. 
But surely, if we think of it, the spiritual con- 
quests that have been performed by men are as 
wonderful and marvellous as anything we can 
imagine. What about the faith of martyrs? 
What about the faith which has enabled Chris- 
tians like Father Damien, who gave up his life to 
tend the lepers in the Hawaiian Islands, daily to 
face a horrible death amid painful sights, to cut 
themselves off from home and all it holds dear 
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for them, because the unseen things have been 
more real than the things of this world, because 
they have found their greatest happiness in 
following Christ in the service of others? 
What about the spiritual triumph over all 
natural shrinking from death which is making 
our countrymen in thousands at this present 
moment gladly offer their lives for others in this 
terrible war? Are these examples of self- 
sacrifice less wonderful triumphs of faith in 
God, and is it not the power of faith in God to 
achieve such things as this which Christ meant 
to teach by His parable to be far more wonderful 
than any such answer to prayer as the withering 
of a fig-tree or the removal of a mountain would 
be? Perhaps, indeed, it may be that Christ 
meant the disciples to understand that it was 
only they who thought that the-fig-tree had 
withered in answer to His prayer, whereas He 
wished them to realise that, such a triumph of 
faith would be as nothing (even were it the will 
of God that it should be possible to man), com- 
pared to the spiritual triumphs which Christ’s 
followers have accomplished in His strength. 


And in considering the subject of prayer 
c 
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for earthly blessings or deliverance from this 
world’s troubles, we must further remember 
that Christ taught us to pray always that God’s 
will, not ours, might be done, and that it was 
with that condition that He Himself prayed 
that God would save Him at the last from His 
enemies; and God did not work a miracle and 
send an angel to check the hand of the Jewish 
officer about to arrest Him. But Christ’s 
prayer with that addition—“ nevertheless not 
My will, but Thine be done surely had an 
answer, and the answer He desired; for Christ 
was able to turn willingly—no longer anxious to 
escape the inevitable arrest—to His captors. 
And so when we pray, it may be for the life of 
some dear one or for some earthly blessing, we 
must pray also for the submission of our will to 
God’s, and if the wished-for happiness does not 
come, we can by continual effort and prayer yet 
come to accept with our heart and our will what 
we must bear in any case, even though we bear 
it unwillingly and kicking against the pricks. 
Thus it is that prayer for deliverance from 
impending sorrow or for the bestowal of some 
earthly blessing may bring great comfort when 
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we are by prayer enabled to feel that God will 
teach us, even if we can only learn the lesson 
slowly and painfully, that in ceasing to repine 
and in submitting not ourselves merely—for we 
cannot fight against God and must bear what 
He sends—but our wills to Him, we shall find, 
as the great Italian poet Dante said : “In la sua 
volontade é nostra pace”—“ In His will is our 
peace.” 

If then by daily effort and practice we can 
learn to pray in earnest, we may surely expect 
that God will grant us all things needful both 
for our souls and bodies, and that if He does not 
grant us all our requests for earthly blessings, 
He will, if we earnestly desire it of Him, so 
order our unruly wills and affections that we 
may come to love that which He commands and 
to desire only that which He promises, 


CHAPTER III 
THE SAFEGUARDS OF RELIGION 
(2) The Bible and Bible-Reading 


Turre is not, and we may safely say never will 
be, so marvellous a book as the Bible, such a 
wonderful collection of various sorts of writings 
as it contains. And no other book has ever 
been studied with such diligence and learning by 
so many eminent scholars of all nations as is our 
Bible to-day. This may seem strange when 
we realise, as most of us cannot fail to realise, 
that ordinary people to-day, who are not great 
scholars, do not read and know, or even believe 
the Bible in the same sort of way as past genera- 
tions have done. 

Now the meaning of this contradictory state 
of things is not understood ; yet it is not really 
difficult to understand, and if we do understand 
it we, to-day, may not only have the advantage 
of knowing and loving the Bible as our parents 


and grandparents did, but we may do that 
36 
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while not failing, as they often did, to understand 
the way in which the Bible has come to us, or 
believing about it what is not really true. 

1. People used to believe that the whole 
of the Bible was written by men whom 
God “inspired with” (that is, breathed into 
them) exact knowledge of certain divine truths. 
They believed, therefore, that, as far as con- 
cerned what they wrote, these men could 
not make any mistakes in matters about which 
men of their day might otherwise have been 
mistaken. For instance, though we all know 
to-day that the world was not created by God 
in six days of twenty-four hours each in the 
way in which the story beautifully tells of the 
creation in Genesis, our grandparents thought 
‘we must believe it happened exactly so. They 
thought that, though the writers of the story 
had none of the knowledge that we have to-day, 
and could not possibly have understood from 
their sources of knowledge that the world as we 
see it has been evolved through long ages, yet 
if God inspired them to write, their ignor- 
ance could not have interfered with the truth, 
and that therefore we must believe exactly 
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what they wrote. It is as if we were to say 
that the young child who thinks the stars are 
the lights in heaven which show that God is 
watching over him is either wrong in his belief 
that God is caring for him, or that his childish 
conception of the universe must be true because 
his childlike trust in God is justified in eternal 
truth. 

Past generations were not sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the knowledge of natural science and 
of the history of the human mind to realise that 
the writers of the Bible could but write like 
children on those subjects, while yet they were 
inspired by God with a wonderful knowledge of 
certain divine eternal truths which we may well 
envy them. 

2. Then, secondly, people have learnt to-day 
how to study old writings, how to judge of the 
approximate date at which they were written, 
and often of the way in which one or two earlier 
writings had been put together by a third 
writer. This knowledge, which had been applied 
to great books in the Latin or Greek language 
and to our own great poet Shakespeare, has now 
come to be applied to the Bible, and we know 
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that the books of the Bible have been written at 
very varying times, and that as they stand they 
are not really arranged in the order in which 
they were written. For instance, the Book of 
Deuteronomy was really written later than 
much that comes after it in our Bibles. Or 
again, as we all can see for ourselves when we 
have our attention drawn to it, in Gen. i. 26— 
31 and in Gen. ii. 18-25, we have two different 
older stories of the creation of man, and the 
writer of the Book of Genesis as we have it 
has put them both into his book. 

It is not necessary to disbelieve that the 
writer of Genesis had a deep insight into the 
great truth that God made man in His own 
image, with the divine nature in him, and that 
man is the highest work of God, because we do 
not believe, as our grandparents mostly did, 
that these two stories in Genesis both give an 
exact literal account of the Creation. 

And if we no longer believe that, because the 
men who wrote the Bible were the wisest men 
all down the ages-in spiritual insight, they were 
as wise or wiser than we are in what we call 
scientific knowledge, then we do not feel bound 
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to believe for instance that, when Joshua thought 
the sun moved and could be stayed and was 
stayed by God for him, he was right. We do 
not believe either that his view of the move- 
ments of the universe was correct or that the 
daily course of the earth could have been 
checked any more than that, now we are 
grown up, we believe, as the poet says he be- 
lieved as a child, of the “ fir-trees dark and 
high,” that “their slender tops were close 
against the sky.” 

But in spite of his mistake Joshua was learn- 
ing an absolutely true lesson about God. He 
was learning that God was a God of righteous- 
ness, and that Israel’s God was the God of 
all the world, and so could be manifested as 
God and as almighty not only to the Israelites 
but to Israel’s enemies. He was outgrowing 
the old mistaken idea that every people could 
have their own God, and learning that Israel’s 
God was one and eternal—the only God. 

Just as a child learning first of his Father in 
heaven believes he has a second father some- 
thing like his earthly parent, whose dwelling- 
place he could see were the sky not to hide it, 
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so to the writers of the Bible it did not seem 
strange that God should interfere with the laws 
of nature—that fire should fail to consume 
the burning bush that Moses saw, or act as 
in the story of Elijah, when he upheld the God 
of Israel against Baal. They explained what 
they did not understand according to the limited 
knowledge which they had, and were ready to 
believe that God interfered and worked a miracle 
where we should interpret what happened aoe 
differently. 

But this new recognition of the limits of the 
knowledge possessed by the writers of the 
Bible has come as a shock to many who have not 
troubled, or have not been able, to learn much 
about it. People say: “Is the Bible true?” 
“Ts it true that the Red Sea dried up because 
Moses raised his rod at God’s command or that 
Elijah really went up into the air in a chariot 
of fire? If these and other things are not true, 
then the Bible is not the infallible word of God, 
our unerring guide in religion.” And there are 

_not a few who not only take no interest in, and 
set no value on, the Bible because they think 
that modern knowledge has proved it unreliable, 
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but who think that this means that religion is 
worthless and untrue also. 

But is this view in any way justified? Has 
the Bible any less value for us to-day than for 
our forefathers? Surely not. What we go to 
the Bible for is not scientific knowledge or 
historical accuracy, but for spiritual insight, for 
a record of the way in which God has revealed 
Himself to those who sought Him. And the 
record contained in the Bible is the more helpful 
and valuable and the more wonderful from the 
very fact that we have now come to recognise 
that the spiritual wisdom of the writers and the 
sureness with which God’s spirit enabled them 
to perceive the will of God and to follow His 
guidance did not mean that they could not err 
in human knowledge or were different from the 
men around them in other sorts of knowledge 
and learning. As Christ said, God reveals 
Himself often not to the wise and prudent, but 
to babes. 

And how marvellous, how extraordinary, the 
record of the Old Testament is! In a world 
with so little of what we call civilisation, peopled 
with nations who worshipped gods of their own 
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imagination—for all nations at all times have 
sought after God and worshipped, often blindly 
enough, some god or other—sometimes with 
human sacrifices and with indulgence in the 
lusts of the flesh, we see the Jewish people 
always growing more and more conscious that 
their God—the only God they could worship— 
must be a holy God, of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, and, moreover, that this God 
must be not only Israel’s God, but the one God 
of the whole world. Gradually all through the 
Old Testament we trace this great eternal 
truth of religion becoming clearer and clearer 
to the Jews. Thus we find them trying by 
ritual observances to teach the necessity of 
purity in their lives, of the holiness and awe 
which must surround their approach to God. 
Many of these observances which have been 
handed down to us in the Book called Leviticus 
became no doubt a burden, and might have been 
given up sooner, and indeed some of the Jewish 
teachers began before our Lord’s coming to 
realise this; but nevertheless they are all proof 
of the desire of the nation to serve a holy God 


with reverence. 
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Then take the story of Abraham and Isaac: 
how full of meaning it is! The nations among 
whom the Jews lived believed that God was 
pleased with human sacrifices. The Jews grew 
to see that this could not be so, but that God 
did desire of man the sacrifice of his will. The 
first step in this spiritual advance is expressed 
in the story of Abraham, who, believing he was 
called upon to give his son’s life to God, learnt 
that it was his willingness to submit to God’s 
will that brought God’s blessing, and that it was 
the willing heart, not the sacrifice of human 
blood, that pleased God. This became clearer 
and clearer to the Jews. The Psalmist wrote 
later (Ps, xl.), “ Burnt offerings and sacrifices for 
sin hast Thou not required ; then said I, Lo, I 
come to do Thy will.” Clearer again is it in 
the wonderful chapter of the prophet whose 
writings form the later part of our book of 
Isaiah (Isa. liii.) about. “the despised and re- 
jected of men, the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” where the prophet saw that self- 
sacrifice might be the divinest thing in the 
world, and that all the offerings made by heathen 
nations and the sacrifices offered by the Jews 
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themselves had been a sort of foreshadowing of, 
a blind groping towards, the great revelation— 
the revelation made clear to the world and 
living to-day—of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Or take again the history of Jacob and Esau. 
It is full of wonderful teaching and encourage- 
ment. It shows us, as only an inspired writing 
could show us, what religion really means, and 
how the religious soul can and will find God in 
spite of failure and sin, if really seeking Him. 
There is Esau, brave, open, and attractive, 
and Jacob seems in comparison cowardly 
and deceitful; and yet, starting with these 
different natural qualities, it is Jacob who 
becomes a fine man, not Esau, for Jacob has 
always this desire to know God, to find Him, 
to do His will, while Esau just takes the good 
things of the world as they come, with no thought 
of anything better or higher or more spiritual. 
By a Jew of their time the birthright of the 
eldest son was thought to bring God’s special 
blessing, and though Jacob’s action in taking 
advantage of Esau’s hunger to bargain for his 
birthright was ungenerous, yet his very fault 
was a proof that he had a great longing for God’s 
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blessing on the firstborn—a longing which God 
“blessed by helping him to seek for it in better 
ways. And Esau’s readiness to sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage proved him careless 
and indifferent, a type of man we too often 
resemble, worldly and fond of pleasure to the 
exclusion of any self-sacrifice for the sake of 
our spiritual life. Yet “what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” And while Esau loses the special 
blessings he might have had, and his descendants 
are not reckoned among the Chosen People, we 
have the wonderfully beautiful death scene of 
Jacob blessing his grandsons, in full conscious- 
ness that the God he had sought in spite of all 
his weakness and faults had revealed Himself to 
him more and more—“ The God before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the 
God which hath fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads” (Gen. xlviii, 1 5-16). 
Then there are the stories of Saul and of 
David and of their successors. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of most beautiful and stirring 
stories of men and women who are, we feel at 
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once, our fellow human beings with like virtues 
and failings; yet all these stories are told by 
men inspired with this vivid, living conscious- 
ness of God and of the choice which must be 
made between religion and worldliness. It is 
true that they, the earlier writers especially, 
seem to have believed that God’s blessing would 
bring worldly prosperity, but—and this is one of 
the great inspired lessons of the Old Testament 
—we see how they gradually came more and 
more to understand as God led them more and 
more to know Him, that this was not necessarily 
so, and that even in exile in Babylon they might 
be God’s people and blessed by Him. Thus we 
have the wonderful, if difficult, Book of Job and 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah (though not 
really written by the prophet Isaiah), which 
was mentioned before and which is read as the 
first evening lesson on Good Friday, about the 
Chosen Servant of God being despised and 
rejected, afflicted and suffering. 

The more one reads and knows the Bible, the 
more wonderful it seems, and the more one 
realises the meaning of the word inspiration 
as applied. to it. What but the direct action 
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of the Spirit of God could have preserved for 
us from the far past such a moving, such a 
magnificent record as the Bible? 

And when we realise this it becomes for us 
a matter of indifference whether or not the 
writers were misled in believing that God 
showed Himself and His power in miracles. 
Elijah’s and Elisha’s fight for God, their splendid 
courage and perseverance, prove them men of 
God to us to-day without our needing to believe 
that they could call down fire from heaven or 
make iron swim. Their contemporaries would 
have believed this just as a native of Central 
Africa to-day would believe that an English 
missionary whose God he had come to worship 
might be able to perform wonders, and only 
by slow degrees learn that it is not so. 

And nowadays some people find it difficult 
and even impossible to believe that the miracles 
connected with the life of Christ, such as 
raising the dead and turning water into wine, 
have ever been wrought in a world governed by 
the laws of nature as we know them. And 
some people, knowing that these things are 
questioned by cleverer people than themselves, 
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and without having sufficient knowledge them- 
selves to judge of the evidence, think that there 
is too much doubt about the facts of the Gospel 
to make it or our Christian religion of much 
value. 

But this is a very superficial view. The 
evidence for what we usually mean by miracles 
is far stronger for the miracles of the New 
Testament than for those in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is of a very different nature, and it 
is quite likely, after some more generations of 
scholars have studied it, that, without a return to 
the literal view of the past, far fewer will be 
found to question the substantial accuracy of 
the Gospel history than is the case to-day. 

But even if those who most criticise the old 
literal belief in the Creeds are justified in their 
criticism, that could never mean that the 
Gospel is not of infinite and priceless truth and 
value, nor lessen the miracle of life and immor- 
tality which it has brought to light in the world. 

When we read the Gospel story, the more 
that we feel the power of the life of Christ, the 
less it seems to us essential to the divine 


character of Jesus that He should show His 
D 
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divinity by working miracles, and the more are 
we convinced of the fact that God inspired the 
writers of the Gospels and Epistles with His 
divine Spirit of Truth. And we feel that is so 
whether they were right in believing that their 
Master wrought miracles, or whether they only 
thought, as men of their day would naturally 
think, that Christ showed His divine character, 
which they recognised apart from wonders, by 
working signs. The more that we feel the 
wonder of the revelation of the love of God as 
shown in the life of Christ, the more that we feel 
the appeal which that life makes to all that is best 
in ourselves, the more we see how that life lit a 
fire in the hearts of Christ’s followers which 
burned so brightly that they counted this 
world nothing, and were glad and happy when 
facing death for the sake of Christ—the more 
we come to feel all this in reading the New 
Testament, the more also we feel content to 
leave with God the full knowledge of the mystery 
of the Incarnation. 

We feel and know that the Man Christ Jesus 
was the Son of God; we feel that His life is 
still and for ever the life of the world, and that 
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in striving to be like Him we can learn what is 
meant by dwelling in God and God in us. And 
compared with that it seems less important 
whether Christ, who works this great spiritual 
miracle in our souls, worked miracles with 
material things like loaves and fishes, or how God 
sent His Son to be born into the world—. 
whether he was miraculously born or born as 
every man is born—or whether the Apostles 
who knew that Christ had overcome death and 
was alive for evermore did or did not see Him 
in the same body which they had seen die on 
the Cross. 

Now what is to be said about the practice of 
Bible-reading? There can be no doubt that the 
Bible is full of the Spirit of God in a way in 
which that cannot be said of any other book in 
the world; and that being so, it must be de- 
sirable that everyone who is anxious for all pos- 
sible help to keep his religion living should 
know the Bible, and there is no doubt that a daily 
practice of reading the Bible is very useful, 
for unless we make a rule to read daily or 
regularly we are apt not to read at all. Yet it 
is true that some busy people have very little 
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time, and what rule can be suggested for 
them ? 

Some people know the Old Testament stories 
well, and probably would feel that they will not 
lose their knowledge and love of them if they 
depend only on hearing them occasionally in 
church. For those who do not know the stories 
in the books of Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, I would urge that on Sun- 
days, when everyone has some spare hours, they 
should read the Old Testament as they might 
read any other interesting book. It may safely 
be said that if they only leave out those parts of 
these books of the Bible which do not interest 
them and read those that do, they will not lose 
any of the most valuable and helpful portions. 
Even the reader who has read and heard the 
stories of Isaac and Jacob, Joseph and Moses, or 
of Saul and Jonathan, of David and Absalom 
over and over again, cannot hear or read them 
again unmoved; and no one who is not very 
familiar with them and tries to grow, in this 
way, better acquainted with the Old Testament, 
will be unrewarded. 

The moving human interest side by side with 
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spiritual wisdom is less prominent in the other 
books of the Old Testament; but the Psalms 
and large portions of the Prophets, especially of 
Isaiah, are overflowing with deep religious and 
spiritual teaching, and might very well be read 
on Sundays in this way. 

For daily reading it is better not to choose 
these books if only a very short time can be 
spared for it, because these books are difficult to 
divide into short portions. In some families 
the Bible is read aloud daily, and if one can hear 
it in that way the time for daily reading of the 
Bible is found for one. But when that is not 
the case, and one must choose for oneself what 
to read daily, perhaps the best plan is to read 
gradually straight through the New Testament, 
even if only a few verses a day. It is very 
helpful to know the Psalms well, but perhaps 
those of us who have very little time may 
depend on hearing and saying the Psalms in 
church to grow familiar with them. 

These suggestions are only offered to those 
who have no rule of their own for Bible-reading, 
and for that reason do not read or learn to 
know the Bible. Many may have their own 
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rules, and many more may find some other rule 
which they make for themselves more helpful. 
But it is certain that no Christian who desires 
to increase the earnestness of his or her religious 
life can afford to leave alone the practice of 
Bible-reading. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SAFEGUARDS OF RELIGION 
(3) Sunday and Churchgoing 


In the last two chapters we have been thinking 
of how far private religious practices are a 
necessary part of leading a religious life. 

Now we have to consider the part that public 
worship takes in that life, and what we ought to 
do in regard to Sunday observance and church- 
going. We may begin by observing that a 
study of what is said about the Sabbath in the 
Old and New Testaments teaches us that the 
observance of one day in seven grew up among 
the Jews under God’s providence as (1) a way of 
ensuring a special dedication to God of part of 
our lives (one-seventh), so that by that means 
we might be reminded that our lives are God’s 
and should be given to His service, and (2) as 
a way of ensuring to men a day of rest and 
repose, without which it is so difficult for us 


to recollect ourselves sufficiently to remember 
55 
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that the eternal things are the unseen things, 
and that if, like Martha, we are always careful 
and troubled about many things we may forget 
the one thing needful, the better part, which 
was Mary’s choice. 

If we remember this double purpose of the 
one day holy in seven we shall be saved from the 
error of the Jews, who made the Sabbath a 
burden, forgetting, as Christ said to them, that 
“‘ the Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath”; an error which at different times 
some Christian people have also fallen into, so 
that they have made Sunday a day, not of rest 
and refreshment, but of over-burdensome and 
exacting religious duties, unrelieved by innocent 
pleasure. But we shall be saved also from 
thinking that Sunday should be regarded merely 
as a day of recreation, which has nothing in 
it at all to help us to remember God in any 
special way. 

If, however, we bear in mind these two pur- 
poses of Sunday, we can, each for himself, 
decide how best to spend the day. To some 
churchgoing is always soothing and a rest; to 
others, not necessarily less religious people, it is 
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less attractive and perhaps less helpful. Again, 
some of us have very few opportunities of being 
out of doors or of seeing our friends except on 
Sundays, and for those these occupations may 
really be a way of feeling God’s love in the 
enjoyment of the sun and air and in the 
happiness of friendship and affection. Others, 
who have much of such pleasures all the 
week, may feel that for them Sunday seems 
more helpful if it is kept Jess, not more, as a 
day of amusement than other days. Thus the 
proportion of time given to walks or visiting 
friends (or in towns, where such things are 
possible, it may be to seeing pictures or the 
like) and of time given to churchgoing may quite 
well vary according to people’s circumstances ; 
but whenever possible a religious person will go 
to church once at least on a Sunday. As we 
said before, some people enjoy Church Services 
much more than others and some feel them 
much more helpful than do others, and it is not 
always the most religious who most enjoy going 
to church. But churchgoing is a duty even 
when it is not a pleasure, though for most 
people it may in time become a pleasure also. 
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And why is churchgoing a duty even if, for 
instance, a person feels that he or she gets more 
good from Bible reading at home? ‘The answer 
to this question is not hard to find. Public 
worship is our outward acknowledgment of 
God, our public profession of ourselves as 
Christians, as well as our common acknowledg- 
ment of ourselves as one Christian family. 
Everyone who goes to church helps to main- 
tain the worship of God and so to keep his nation 
Christian. Just as the singing of “God save 
the King” by a big assembly of people stirs in 
us our sense of common brotherhood in one 
nation and common loyalty to one sovereign, so 
does our public joining in the Church Services 
help to keep alive a sense of wider brotherhood 
and a greater and a spiritual allegiance. And 
just as we owe outward loyalty to our sovereign, 
So we owe outward public worship to God as 
well as private devotion. 

Churchgoing, therefore, is a duty incumbent 
on all, but one would wish it to be also a plea- 
sure. For this reason those who find our Church 
Services difficult to follow and understand, or 
uninteresting, would do well to try and read 
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some simple book on the Prayer Book, or en- 
deavour to get help in understanding it. We 
will say something about the order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, or Matins and Evensong, 
as they are sometimes called. 

Morning and Evening Prayer are of course 
arranged on the same plan. They begin by the 
minister’s Exhortation to the congregation, 
reminding them of the need to confess our sins 
and obtain pardon before we can approach God 
in thanksgiving and praise and prayer. Notice 
that the Prayer Book teaches us in this Exhorta- 
tion that the purpose of public worship is first 
“to render thanks” for God’s great benefits ; 
secondly “to set forth” God’s “ most worthy 
praise”; thirdly “to hear His most holy word ”’; 
and lastly “to ask those things” which we 
need “as well for the body as the soul.” Then 
follow our confession of sin amd the priest’s 
pronouncement of God’s pardon for repentant 
sinners. Then we pray Christ’s model Prayer 
to put us, as it were, in the right way to praise, 
and pray to, God. Then, thus prepared, we 
enter on our praise of Him by singing the 
Psalms for the day of the month, and in the 
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morning by singing always first the ninety-fifth 
Psalm as an introductory Psalm, “O come let 
us sing unto the Lord”; it is called the Venite, 
which is the Latin word for “ Come ye.” After 
praising God by singing or saying Psalms, we 
hear read the First Lesson—from the Old 
Testament. Then—in the morning—comes the 
great Christian song of praise which we call the 
Te Deum, “We praise Thee, O God.” “Te 
Deum” are the first words in Latin, ‘“ Thee, 
God” (in Latin it goes “Thee, God, we 
praise”). In the evening at this point of the 
service we sing Mary’s beautiful hymn, “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord,” called the Magni- 
ficat, from the first word of the Latin form, 
meaning “‘ Doth magnify.” These two hymns, 
if we may so call them, mark the highest point, 
as it were, in Morning and Evening Service re- 
spectively, the point where the praising of God 
reaches its climax. After that comes the Second 
Lesson from the New Testament, and then a 
song of thanksgiving for God’s mercies especially 
revealed to us through Christ, of Whom the 
Second Lesson has just spoken to us. In the 
morning the Benedictus, which means “ Blessed,” 
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beginning “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” 
or Psalm c., Fubilate Deo, which means “Be 
joyful in the Lord,” are the alternative songs of 
thanksgiving; in the evening they are Simeon’s 
song, the Nunc dimittis (Now lettest Thou 
depart), “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace,” or Psalm Ixvii., “God be 
merciful unto us.” Deus misereatur means 
“God be merciful.” It will be noticed that 
in each case the alternatives are one from 
the New and one from the Old Testament. 
‘Then we all join in the profession of our 
common faith as Christians in God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
After this come prayers again, with the Lord’s 
Prayer as pattern, and responses which, if looked 
at carefully, will be seen to be each in turn a 
sort of heading of a prayer to follow. 

In the morning the Litany is often said. This 
is rather long ; but if one finds it so, one may try 
to find new interest in it in various ways, such as 
following it closely to see which petition in it 
seems to speak about any special want of one’s 
own—say the safety of a traveller, the deliverance 
of someone from danger, the recovery of health 
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for oneself or another, or it may be a prayer 
perhaps against some temptation that has lately 
come to one. 

The Ante-Communion Service also is some- 
times read in the Morning Service, and then one 
hears the Sunday Collect again and the Epistle 
and Gospel for the week also. If one does not 
go both to Morning and Evening Service, it is a 
good thing, if practicable, to go sometimes to 
one and sometimes to the other; in order, on 
the one hand, to get to know both well, and on 
the other, to be helped by the change. 

And if sometimes the Church Service seems 
to us dull and over-familiar and unmoving, let 
us remind ourselves how that, throughout 
hundreds upon hundreds of churches, in busy 
towns and quiet villages, in all sorts of places, 
near and far, the same service of praise and 
prayer is going on; while services more or less 
different in Roman Catholic churches and 
various Protestant churches are likewise being 
performed to the honour of the same God and 
Father and the same Saviour. And more than 
that : we can look back through the centuries, 
even past the time when the Te Dewm was first 
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written and sung, and still many of the prayers 
and hymns we use were in use. This will help 
us to feel a fuller meaning in such words as “ We 
praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to be 
the Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee— 
the Father Everlasting: Thine honourable, true, 
and only Son, also the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter”: or “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
(i.e. universal) Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” Yes, as Sunday by Sunday we join 
in public prayer, we are joining with all those 
living, all those dead who “ acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord.” 

Sunday, while it should, if it can be so, be a 
day of refreshment, should never pass without, 
if in any way possible, our joining in one public 
service of our Church; and if we have not time 
for both churchgoing and a walk or other 
amusement, then the latter, not the former, 
should be sacrificed; and let us remember that 
those things which we sacrifice something to do 
or to gain are likely to become for us those 
which we most value. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SAFEGUARDS OF RELIGION 
(4) Holy Communion 


In speaking of churchgoing and public worship 
nothing so far has been said about the Holy 
Communion ; and since this is without doubt 
the chief service of the Church it may seem 
strange to have omitted it. But the Holy 
Communion, while it is the chief service of the 
Church, does stand apart from all other services 
in the estimation of all churchgoers, and there- 
fore it has been thought best to speak of the 
Holy Communion in a separate chapter. 

First, then, let us consider the place the 
service has taken in Christian worship. 

It will be remembered that in the Acts of the 
Apostles (ch. ii. 42) we are told that the first 
Christians “continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, and in the breaking of 
bread, and in the prayers.” And it is clear from 


this that the chief service held in common by 
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the first disciples was the service of Breaking of 
Bread. And we gather that this service was 
one in which the early Christians realised their 
common bond of faith in the Master who had 
said “Do this in remembrance of Me,” and 
that the service for them had the character of a 
holy and a joyful feast. We also find that this 
last fact became a danger; that the Christians 
would meet together for a joint meal and 
celebrate the Holy Communion at that meal; 
and that this caused irreverence; and that some 
were over-eaten and even drunken at the service. 
If we read the eleventh chapter of S. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians from verse 17 
to the end of the chapter we see this was so, 
and that he writes to try and put an instant 
stop to it. The practice which we know, of 
having the service of Holy Communion early in 
the morning, before other food is taken, is of 
course a way by which the Church tried to 
avoid the possibility of any such irreverence. 
From this we should expect to find that the 
chief service of our Church, and the service 
which all Christians most often attended, was 


this service. And yet that is not so among 
E 
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English Churchpeople to-day, and we have now 
to see why that is the case. 

For many years after the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ it was the chief service which all 
Christians attended. But because after a time 
an increasing number of those who came to the 
Christian service were not yet baptized and not 
fully members of the Church, a good many were 
not permitted to partake of the Communion 
though they could join in the prayers, and to 
that extent in this service held in remembrance 
of the Sacrifice of Christ. This of course helped 
worshippers to feel that there are two sides, as _, 
it were, to the Service of Holy Communion. 
When the priest blesses the bread and wine 
before partaking of it himself and giving it to 
others, the memorial of the death of Christ is 
made, and the worshippers feel they are remind- 
ing God of the death of Christ for us. As the 
hymn says : 


“ And now, O Father, mindful of the love 
Which bought us once for all on Calvary’s tree, 
And having with us Him that pleads above, 
We here present, we here spread forth to Thee, 
The only offering perfect in Thine eyes— 
The one, true, pure, immortal Sacrifice.” 
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When the worshippers in turn receive the bread 
and wine they know that it is the Communion 
(that is the sharing) of the life of Christ Himself, 
as Christ said: “He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me and I in him.” 

But Christians came to feel that they might 
join in presenting before God the memorial of 
Christ’s death, though they might not on that 
occasion be worthy to receive Him into their 
souls. Thus in the Christian Church this great 
service of praise and thanksgiving (the Greek 
word for thanksgiving is Eucharist, and that is 
why the service is often called the Holy Eucha- 
rist) came to be a service in which often only 
the Priest himself made a communion. And it 
became common for people who wished to make 
their communion to do ‘so at a service where 
there were fewer worshippers perhaps, and at a 
different time of day from that at which the great 
service of the day was held. 

But in the sixteenth century, when many evil 
practices had crept into the Church, and the 
successive heads of the Church of all Western 
Europe, the Bishops of Rome, were many of 
them evil men, a change took place, and at 
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various places Christians protested against abuses 
in the Church and desired a re-formation. And 
so the reformed Protestant Churches broke off, 
as it were, from the one parent Church of 
Western Europe, and they called the main body 
of the Western Church, which still owns the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome as head of the 
whole Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
instead of the Catholic (or universal) Church. 
Our own English Church is one of these re- 
formed Protestant branches of the Catholic 
Church, though it is not the only one; but the 
differences between the various Protestant 
Churches and between them and the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of Eastern 
Europe, which is called the Greek Church, are 
less important than the resemblances between 
all these Churches, or all these branches of the 
One Church, which worship the same God and 
Saviour in services which still bear much like- 
ness to one another. 

But the chief change in services which was 
made by the English Church reformers was the 
change in the arrangements for the Service of 
Holy Communion. As we said before, at the 
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chief service of the day, though the priest con- 
secrated the bread and wine and partook him- 
self, the members of the congregation seldom 
made their communion, and people had come to 
think too little of doing that, and to regard with 
a mistaken kind of reverence the consecration of 
the bread and wine. They had come to think 
of Christ’s Body as actually present in the 
flesh on the altar, though appearing as bread 
and wine. That is what is meant by the word 
Trans-substantiation—a change of one sub- 
stance into another. The service was called 
the ‘‘ Mass” because when it was over the 
priest said in Latin “ Ite—missa est,” which 
means “‘ Go—it is done.” This is so, of course, 
still in the Roman Catholic Church; the great 
service with three officiants, usually with music, 
is called High Mass, and a service with one 
priest only officiating, and usually without 
music, is called Low Mass. ‘The reformers 
of the English Church, however, taught that 
though Christ through the power of the Holy 
Spirit was especially present in this service, it 
was in order that our souls might be fed with 
His spiritual life just as our bodies ,are by 
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bread and wine. They taught that there was 
no actual change of bread and wine into flesh 
and blood, and that Christians were not to 
worship the bread and wine as if they were the 
actual Body and Blood of Christ. They also 
said that the service must be one of Com- 
munion, and those present were to be present 
because they were going to receive the Holy 
Communion, not because they wanted to wor- 
ship the actual Body and Blood of Christ. They 
were perhaps so anxious to lay importance on 
this, and to prevent people believing the doctrine 
of trans-substantiation, that they were, some at 
least of them, inclined to overlook the truth of 
the other side of the service, viz. the presenting 
before God a memorial of the death of Christ 
and the pleading of His merits for the forgive- 
ness of our sins and for the gifts of His grace. 
And there are many English Churchpeople 
to-day who while they are regular communi- 
cants do feel it right and helpful to attend the 
service even on occasions when they are not 
meaning to communicate. The reformers 
therefore arranged a Morning Service as we have 
it in our Prayer Book, and they divided the 
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Service of Holy Communion into two parts, the 
first part of which was always to follow Morn- 
ing Service. After the Creed in the Com- 
munion Service (called the Nicene Creed because 
it was drawn up by a Church Council which 
met at Niczea in Asia Minor) the Sermon was 
to follow, and then the Prayer for the Church 
Militant on earth. There the service was to 
end, z.¢. at the end of the Ante-Communion 
Service, so called because the whole of that part 
comes before (Latin ante) the Communion, 
unless there were to be communicants. 

If there was to be a Communion the service 
was to goon. The reformers thought of all the 
adult congregation staying on; but to-day it is 
often the custom for most of the congregation 
to leave the church after the Ante-Communion 
Service and for just the few who wish to com- 
municate to stay to the end. 

This arrangement made the Morning Service 
very long, and nowadays it is more usual to have 
the whole Service of Holy Communion by itself 
early in the morning and to have Morning 
Prayer by itself in the middle of the morning. 
And many religious people prefer to go to the 
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Holy Communion as the first action of the day, 
before their minds are occupied with the events 
of the day and before they have taken food. 
Thus, though the reformers wanted to make 
Communion more frequent and more universal, 
and to stop Christians attending the service not as 
communicants but as worshippers of the miracle 
of trans-substantiation, the arrangement did not 
have quite the effect they desired. For while 
they did stop the latter practice, the majority 
of English Churchpeople not only seldom or 
never attend even the Ante-Communion Service 
but no longer think of the Service of Holy Com- 
munion as the chief service of the Church at all. 
Yet there is no doubt that for every reason 
it is and ought to be so. For firstly it is the 
one service instituted by Christ Himself, and 
secondly it is the one service in which we can 
join with all Christians of all time in remember- 
ing the death of Christ before God, and thirdly 
it is the one service in which we can come closest 
to Christ, since He has promised us that if we 
do this He will feed our souls with His divine 
life and love. It is the one service, moreover, 
in which we can express by our action our desire 
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to love Christ and each other as He gave us 
commandment. ‘Those who share a common 
meal are promised they shall share a common 
life in Christ as children of one Father; and 
such people must love as brethren. Thus it is 
that children are taught in the Church Cate- 
chism that it is required of those who come to 
Holy Communion to “be in charity with all 
men.” 

Yet in spite of all this there is no doubt that 
very many people who go to church more or 
less regularly very seldom, if ever, go to the 
Holy Communion. Why is this? It is due 
no doubt in a great measure to the history of 
the service which we have traced, and the failure 
of our reformers, while they did stop the worship 
of the consecrated bread and wine, to increase 
the habit of Communion ; and it is due partly 
(though this seems surprising at first statement) 
to a kind of superstitious reverence among us 
to-day which, though it takes a different form, 
is not altogether different from the superstitious 
reverence we connect with the adoration by un- 
educated Roman Catholics of the bread and wine. 

People say constantly that they are not good 
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enough to come to the Holy Communion. Now 
when this means that a person feels that it is 
mere mockery, and worse than open irreligion, 
to come to Holy Communion while deliberately 
making no effort to live worthy of his Christian 
calling, or wilfully continuing in some line of 
conduct he feels to be wrong, there is no doubt 
this person is ot fit to communicate. But 
then neither is such a person fit to say his 
prayers or to count himself in any way a religious 
or a good man. But many people shrink from 
coming to Holy Communion who do wish to try 
to live good lives. And these people are making 
a mistake. They not only fail to follow Christ’s 
commandment, “Do this in remembrance of 
Me,” but they are losing the help and comfort 
they might have. Often busy people say that 
they cannot go to Holy Communion because 
they have too little time to think about it 
‘beforehand, and because they have to make so 
much haste to get back to their work that they 
become tired and cross; and that if they are 
cross just before or just after receiving the Holy 
Communion it is worse than not receiving it at 
all. But again this is a mistaken view. No one 
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need or ought to be afraid of going to the Holy 
Communion because they have so little time to 
think about it. Even the busiest people can 
make some preparation. They can in their 
daily prayers during the week before, however 
short these prayers are, ask God to prepare their 
hearts to receive Christ. Then, suppose they 
go once a month or once a fortnight, or however 
often they go, most people can, by a little extra 
effort on the Saturday, ensure having time on 
the Sunday to go to the service and yet do their 
necessary Sunday work. And if this does in- 
volve some fatigue and some bustling, yet the 
quiet time at the service will be all the more 
precious. And if we do sometimes find our- 
selves overtaken by impatience and speak or act 
crossly when we are hurried, it is a mistake to 
think that God does not understand and forgive 
if we are really trying to serve Him. Remember 
that the only way to learn to restrain our temper 
and our tongue is by constant effort and prayer, 
and if we are trying to do this God will forgive 
us, though we fail when we should most wish not 
to fail. Each time we give way to temper we 
do wrong, and each time we fail to try to control 
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it we commit a greater sin, but we do not 
commit a lesser sin when we yield to temper 
on one occasion than on another, even if that 
other is just after receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. And it is a superstitious reverence that 
makes us refrain from going to the Holy Com- 
munion for fear of yielding to temptation, if 
we are really trying to resist temptation to 
evil. While if our hesitation means that we do 
not really make up our minds to try and fight 
against the temptations to which we know our- 
selves inclined to give way, then we are guilty 
not merely—not so much—of failing to re- 
member our Lord’s words to “ Do this,” but of 
irreligion, and of moral weakness in not trying 
to conquer our faults. No one who calls himself 
or herself a Christian can be doing right in 
simply neglecting to go to the Holy Communion. 
And those who do make the effort and who are 
trying to live the Christian life will come to feel 
the help and strength and comfort that Com- 
munion gives. 

For not only does this service bring to our 
minds and hearts, as no other can, the love 
of Christ Who gave Himself for us, but it gives 
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us the comfort and strength which come of 
feeling ourselves one with all Christians, living 
and dead, and with all the company of heaven 
in saying “‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” It gives the comfort, the happiness, 
and the strength of knowing that Christ gives 
Himself to us that we may share His Divine Life. 
And because we come trying, even if feebly, to 
live worthy of our Christian calling we find 
help in the hard task of forgiveness and love » 
towards all, of trying to be unselfish and earnest 
in well-doing. 

We must be prepared to find that sometimes 
we feel colder and less conscious of Christ’s 
Presence, less helped by the service, than at 
others. When this is so, let us especially 
seek pardon for our unworthiness, and help to 
live more worthy of our privileges as Christians, 
and then leave the rest to God.- In due time 
He will return to bless us with the consciousness 
of His Presence, and “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” Let us pray 
that God will by each Communion make us to “go 
from strength to strength, until unto the God 
of Gods appeareth every one of us in Zion.” 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


In this last chapter let us summarise shortly 
what we have said about the “ greatest thing in 
the world ”—Religion, Religion is the desire to 
know God and to do His Will. It is something 
all peoples have always felt in some way or 
other. ‘The Jews had the purest and greatest 
religious sense, and to them came the supreme 
religious revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Some individuals also—and let them thank 
God for it—have a deep religious sense; others 
have not; but almost everyone feels at some 
time or other in his life the vanity of all merely 
earthly things. Thus we all feel at some time 
the need of God; we all feel the need of Re 
ligion ; and we need it no less to-day because 
our generation feels freer to criticise the ways in 
which past generations thought about God and 
the world and religious creeds and churchgoing 


and the Bible than our forefathers did. Perhaps 
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all this greater freedom in criticism has been 
God’s will for us, in order that we may be stirred 
to a new and more living faith by having to 
think out our religion again for ourselves. Of 
this we may be absolutely certain: if in God’s 
providence people to-day have come to question 
their religion and not to take it just on trust, or 
to think religious practices necessary just because 
their fathers and grandfathers practised them and 
because they have been taught them as children, 
it is in order that religion may grow stronger 
and take more hold of us, not that it may have 
less influence on us or that we may try to do 
without it. 

During this terrible European war, which has 
brought more suffering and sorrow than any 
war the world has seen, even the least religious 
among us must feel how much he would give : 
to have the peace of God which passes all under- 
standing, and to be able to feel that nothing— 
absolutely nothing—can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus; that, 
though we indeed walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, we need fear no evil, for the 
Lord is with us. 
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And if we would have this immense consola- 
tion, this inward light of the soul which makes 
life bright even amidst the greatest trials of 
sickness, of poverty, of suffering, or of death, we 
must seek to find and know God each for him- 
self. And in this quest we may be sure that 
the multitude of religious souls who have lived 
and died in the faith and fear of God have not 
been mistaken in the path of religion along which 
they sought and found Him. We must read 
our Bible to learn of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to men; we must strive daily to commune 
with Him in prayer; we must gain all the 
strength we can from the fulfilment of the duty 
of public worship of God, to Whom we owe all 
we are-and have; above all we must seek to feed 
our souls in the Holy Communion with the very 
life of Christ, through Whom and in Whom 
alone we pray that God will grant us “in this 
world knowledge of His Truth and in the world 
to come Life Everlasting.” 
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